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State Advisory Councils from all 50 States and Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Pacific Territories, Guae, *and Samoa sent 
representatives to the seventh Joint Meeting of State and National 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education. Some topics presented and 
discussed were **The Impact of the Educational Amendments of 1972 on 
State Advisory Councils," "The Infusion of Occupational Education 
into the Elementary and Secondary School," "Guidance and Counseling," 
and "Vocational Education for the Handicapped and Disadvantaged." 
Other pertinent considerations were financial assistance to 
vocational education. National Institute of Education budget, excess 
property issue, the vital role of lay advisory councils in career 
education, and the essential role of vocational education in career 
education. (EA) 
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COOPERATIVE DAY OF PLANNING VII 

A Report on the Seventh Joint Meeting 
of the State and National Advisory Comoils 
on Vocational Education 



November 17-18, 1972 
Washington, D.C. 



COOPERATIVE DAY OF PLANNING VII 



A Summary of the Joint Meeting of the State and National Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education, November l/^lB, 1972, in Washington, D.C. 



INTRODUCTION 

The State and National Advisory Councll^s on Vocational Education, created 
by Congress In the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, were designed 
as Independent boards to evaluate and recommend changes In the planning 
and operation of vocational education. At the time of their creation, the 
State and National Advisory Councils agreed that It would be mutually ben- 
eficial to meet semi-annually to discuss major Issues and exchange Infor*^ 
matlon and Ideas, The first joint meeting was held In November 1969. Sub- 
sequent meetings have been held fn May 1970, November 1970, April 1971, 
NoveriTber 1971, and May 1972. 

The Seventh Joint Meeting of the State and National Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education was held November 17-18, 1972, In Washington, D.C. 
Attending the meeting were representatives of every State and Territorial 
Council and the Natlona) Council. 

As State Councils have continued to progress, as they have become more 
sophisticated In their evaluation reports and dynamic In affecting the 
course of vocational education within their states, these meetings have 
proved most valuable. Council members not only have the opportunity to 
view developments in vocational education from a national perspective but 
also to discuss the work of advisory councils with their peerr. from other 
states. 

We hope that this written record of the meeting will prove useful to State 
Council members and others Interested In the concerns and activities of 
State Councl Is. 



Calvin Dellefield 
Execut 1 ve Di rector 
National Advisory Council 
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JOINT MEETUIG OF THE 
STATE AND NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 
ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Statler-^Hllton, Washlngtoni D«C« 

FRIDAY, November 17 

bt 00-^9(00 REGISTRATION ^ Congressional Room 

9; 00 SESSION I ^ Congressional Room 

OPENING REMARKS Don Carglll, Georgia 

WELCOME Lawrence Davenport, Chairman 

National Council 

REPORT ON NATIONAL COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 

David Van Alstyne Donald McDowell 

Norman Stanger Caroline Hughes 

Martha Backman Duane Lund 

Frank Cannizzero 

lOaS Coffee 

10 1 30 SESSION II - Congressional Room 

INTRODUCTION Joseph Tuma, Michigan 

ADDRESS; Vocational William Pierce, Deputy Comlssioner 

Education and the U«S« Office Designate for Occupational Education, 

USOE 

12 5 00 LUNCHEON - Presidential Ballroom 

ANNOUNCEMENTS Robert White, South Carolina 

INTRODUCTION Duane Lund, National Council 

ADDRESS: The Role of Hon. Albert Qule, U* S, House of 

Advisory Councils Representatives, (R. ,Minn.) 

1:^/5 SESSION III - Congressional Room I 

CAREER GUIDANCE FILMS Thomas Rittenhouse, President 

Philadelphia JayCeeU 

CONCURRENT DISCUSSIONS 

25l5-3sl5 A. The Impact of Title X of the Education Amendments 

of 1972 on State Advisory Councils 

3{30-4|30 The Infusion of Occupational Education into the 

Elementary and Secondary School 
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JOINT MEETING OP THE 
STATE AND NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 
ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Statler-Hiltoni Washington, D, C, 



SATURDAY, November 18 



8s30 



10:15 
10:30 

10:30-11; 15 
11:15-12:00 
12:00 



SESSICM IV ^ Congressional Rootn 

INTRODUCTION 

SPEAKERS: 

Dwight Bowman I VICA 
Anthony Peyton, OEA 
Dwight Seegnilller^ FFA 

INTRODUCTION 

ADDRESS: Plans of the U.8. 
Office of Education 



Jo Ann Cullen, NatJonal Covuicil 



Colleen Sweeney, FHA 
Larry Lucas, FBLA 
Gary Peters, DECA 

Luis Morton, National Council 

John Ottina, U.S« Cctomissioner of 
Education (acting) 



Coffee 

CONCURRENT DISCUSSIONS 

A, Guidance and Counseling 

Vocational Education for the Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
LUNCHEON - Federal Room 

Don Cargill , Georgia 
Thomas Pauken, National Council 



ANNOUNCEMF^NTS 
INTRODUCTION 



ADDRESS: The Role of 
Vocational Education iti NIE 



Thomas Glennan, Director 
National Institute of Education 



2:00 



CLOSING REMARKS 



Rex Walte, Arizona 
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Hon, AlheTt Quie addreeHng the FHclay Imoheon 



SYNOPSIS 

State Advisory Councils from aH 50 States plus Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Pacific Territories, Guam and Samoa sent representatives to the Joint meet-* 
' ^ Ing of National and State Councils on November 17 and 18, 

The meeting was chaired by Doii CargMl, Chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Planning Committee anc( Executive Director of the 
Georgia CounclK Friday's session began with a welcom- 
ing address by Lawrence Daverjport, Chairman of the Nat- 
ional Council (texts of the ^peech^s begin on page 23). 
NACVE member Frank Cannl22afo Introduced fellow NACVE 
members Duane Lund, Caroline Hughes, Norman Stanger, 
Martha Bachman and Don McDowell > e^ch of whom reported 
on recent activities of his tommItj:ee, 

Joseph Tuma, Chairman of the Ml chf gan CouncI I , Intro- 
duced Wiltldm Pierce, Deputy Comjrtlss loner for Occupa- 
tional Education, Designate. Dr*; Pierce assured the 
convention that the Office of Education Is *'ful)y com- 
mitted'* to the new deputyship, anc( the "Intent of Cong- 
ress" In creating the deputyship" will not only be realized but exceeded." 
Dr* Pierce discussed the Increased role for State Ad>/l$ory Councils under 
the Education Amendments of 1972 and declared, V'l, fo^ one, am comml tted to 
the autonomy concept for lay advisory councils. To bl effective, they can 
be' the creature of no one." ^ 




Don Cat'gilt 
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Joseph Tuma presented Dr. Pierce 
with an award from the Michigan 
Council for his service to the 
State. 

NACVE member Duane Lund Introduced 
the luncheon speaker > Congressman 
Albert Qule (R, Minn.). Mr. Qule 
reviewed the history of vocational 
education legislation. Much of the 
recent progress In vocational edu- 
cation he attributed to the '*prod- 
ding and help of the advisory 
councils." Mr. Quie stressed the 
need for '^a great deal more finan- 
cial assistance'* to vocational ed- 
ucation and suggested that a "us- 
er's tax" In the form of an Income 
surta/. be developed to finance ed- 
ucation. 

After the luncheon a career guid- 
ance film produced by the Phila- 
delphia JayCees was shewn and dis- 
cussed* 

A resolution on the excess property 
Issue was presented to the conven- 
tion and approved (text on page 18). 
The resolution requested the Sec- 
retary of HEW to rescind the re- 
cent order denying the use of ex- 
cess government property to HEW 
grantees * 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
devoted to small group discussions 




Joseph Turn (left) presents 
coward from Miohigan Council 
to Wittim Pieroe 





(t, to V.) Anthony P«ytm, OBAi 
Duocne Lund, MCVBi George AUm, 
New York State Adoieory Coun- 
oili Dtdght SeegmilUv, FFA 




(I, to r,} Swt Bvadfotdy 

Chaiman of West Virginia 
Counoili Fx^d Soke, W.Va, 
Executive Direotors and 
Reginald Petty, NACVE 
staff 
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and J0vry Dchvovolny of NACVE and C.A, 
Cromr^j Executive Diveatox> of the Neb- 
discussion group vaska Council 



of the topics "The Impact of the Education ArDendments of 1972 on State Ad- 
visory Councils" and "The infusion of Occupational Education Into the El- 
ementary and Secondary School." 

The Saturday meeting was called to order at 8:^5 a.m. by Don Carglll. NACVE 
member Jo Ann Cullen Introduced representatives of the vocational youth 
organizations, each of whom then briefly described the work of his group. 

NACVE member Luis Morton introduced Acting Commissioner of Education John 
Ottina. Or. Ottlna told the convention he felt that lay advisory councils 
have a "vital and important" role to play In career education. He stressed 
the role of councils as a link between schools and the world of buslfiess 
and Industry. He explained that vocational education Is "a very, very es- 
sential, perhaps the largest part" of career education. The new Deputyship 
for Occupational and Adult Education will house a coordinating unit for 
career education "not relieving the other of f Ices of thel r responsibi 1 (ties" 
for career education but providing a "focal point" for USOE's efforts. 

A resolution was passed outlining someof the new responsibilities of SACVEs 
under the Education Amendments of 1972 and establishing a committee to 
oversee the development of guidelines on new legislation (text on page 19). 

The convention divided into discussion groups to deal with the topics 
"Guidance and Counseling" and "Vocational Education for the Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged." 

Don Carglll and the Ad Hoc Committee were formally congratulated In a res- 
olution (page I9) and Don Carglll was elected chairman of the Ad Hoc Plan- 
ning Committee for the Spring Conference. 




1^ 



Thomas Pauken of NACVE Introduced Thomas Qlonhon, Director of the National 
Institute of Education. Dr. Qlennan outlined a tentative budget for Nl£ 
(oil NiE pians, he stated, are subject to the approval of the National Coun- 
cM of educational Hesearch, the members of which have not yet been named) 
which allocates 50^ of funds to career education and experimental schools* 
H}$'$ mission, Gtennan declarid> Is to '*be concerned with practice*' as well 
as basic research. stressed his desire for Input from the public Into 
NIfc's plans In a manner which is more than Just *'w}ndow dressing." 

A resolution v/z^s passed urging the Implementation of the recommendations of 
the National Council's report on guidance and counseling (page 2u) . 

Rex Walte> merger of the ArUona Council, gave the closing address* He 
challenged participants to undertake strong action programs '*to lead the . 
fftarch toward a restructured, chal longing, dynamic educational system^' 





tC^4ti Burk0ttj NACVE 



(I. tovj DACVB mm^r$ t>0tfind ht4*ifi ''' 
Ptmk Caminnato and $U\>4 Stookd 





STUDENT SPEAKERS (I. to t^. ) SMBW^IMW 

Anthony Peyton ^ OEA; Gary 
Pet^vBs DECAj CotUen Sweeney ^ 

FHAi D^ight SeegmitUx'y FFAs tfittiam G^ttmh^ 
andtat^i^LuoaBsFBLA NACVE 
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RESOLUTIONS 




RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL mt%S PROPERTY 



WHEREAS, the Federal excess property program has made available more than 
$100 million for vocatfonal'^technl cal education programs throughout the 
United States representing af/proximately 20% of the total expenditures for 
such purpose} and 

WHEREAS I the proposed GSA rule change which would deny excess property to 
Federal grantees has been delayed pending a study of the Issue (To effect 
this study, the Federal Register of November 4^, Page 2^13, Title ^1 
Public Contracts and Property Management; states! '^The policy on acquis!^ 
tlon and use of excess property, • .wM 1 continue unchanged, and a study will 
be conducted and a determination made as to the deslrabi llty for modifica- 
tion of this policy,'^)} 

WHEREAS, pending out come of the study, excess property remains available 
to Federal grantees, except fn the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which on July 1972 Issued Its own unilateral regulation 
change denying excess property to grantees under HEW programs; and 

WHEREAS, Assistant Secretary of Education Sidney P, Harland, Jr., on 
August 2'*, 1972, sent a memorandum to the Secretary of HEW urging him "to 
rescind the enactment of the recently Installed procedures and revert back 
to the old regulations allowing grantee use of federal excess property 
until GSA makes a government-wide, final determination,"} . 

THEREFOR*:, SE IT RESOLVED, that the members of both the Natlo^l and State 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education, asserfibled In Joint meetings In 
Washington, D. C*, November 17> 1972, go on record urging HEW Secretary 
Richardson to comply with the request of Assistant Secretary Marland} and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that If Secretary Rlcha-dson determines that HEW 
should make a separate study of the Issue, apart from the GSA study for 
the purpose of making modifications in the program, the educational com- 
munity be permitted an opportunity for Input and participation In that 
study, and that If such an HEW study Is made, the July \k regulation be 
rescinded pending outcome of the HEW study. 



Adopted 

November 17, 1972 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING PL 92-31B 

WHEREAS, the State Advisory Counc Ms on Vocational Education have a res- 
ponsibility to{ 

I, Guide the developments of occupational education K** 1 6 to avoid 
duplication of effort* 

2» Guide State plan developrtient to Include total needs of all 
citizens In the State and not to Just meet fiscal voucher 
requirements. 

3* Ascertain that organizational relationships In the State can 
carry out responsibilities of PL 92-31 $• 

^. Take fnftlatlve to outline requfrements of Act and Inform 
Individuals, agencies and groups that are Involved, 

5. ^Alert Governor's office to receipt of Rules and Regulations 

and make Input for response within 30 days. 

6. Utilize assurances of the Act -* State plan and Council con- 
currences to Implement the Act. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that a committee of representatives of the State Advisory 
Councils' on Vocational Education be formed to develop a composite report 
of approaches to Implementation of PL 92-316 being made by the States and 
that the report be distributed by the National lAdvIsory Counci I on Voc- 
ational Education* 

AMENDMENT: The Ad Hoc Committee shall also serve as a review committee 
for PL 92-^318 Rules and Regulations. 



Adopted 

November 18, 1972 



RESOLUTION CONGRATULATING DON CARGILL 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we the members of the Natlcna) Council and all of the 
State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education offer our sincere congratu- 
lations and appreciation to Don Carglll, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Planning 
Committee, for his excellent leadership In forming the program for this 
conference, to members of the Planning Committee and to the National Counci I 
staff for outstanding service rendered. 



Adopted 

November 18, 1972 
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RfiSOlUTION REGARDING THE SIXTH REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



WHEREAS, the Sixth Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education and the numerous reports of the State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education have expressed Interest Irt and concern for the Counsel Ing 
and Guidance movement} and 

WHEREAS, the Guidance Dlvtsloh of American Vocational Assoclatlbhjs being 
asked to sponsor a National Conference on Career Guidance during 1973 
that wMl Involve key guidance personnel from each State, and 

WHEREAS, Implementation of the Sixth Report of the National Advisory CouncI 1 
^bp Vocational Education wil) demand close cooper^it Ion between State Advisory 
Mf6uncl I 's and guidance personnel |n each State; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVIO, that this national conference go on record as 
encouraging the 1973 August guidance conference be so structured as to 
Involve representation of key guidance and State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education personnel from each State end be given a primary 
charge of finding ways to Implement the Sixth Report of the National Advi- 
sory Council on Vocational Education In each State. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVEO, that this resolution be transmitted to the Guid- 
ance Division of American Vocational Association with a request that I t be 
an action Item at the buslnesi session of that Division at lt$ 1972 meet- 
ing In Chicago, Illinois. 



Adopted 

November 18, 1972 
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PRESENTATIONS 





It la with great pleasure that I personally welcome all of you to our 
Seventh Cooperative Day of Jflaniilng, the Seventh Joint Meeting of the 
National and State Advlaoty Councils on Vocational Education. X also take 
this tifne to extend to you the greetings of the entire National Council* 
We have two days to work toget:hert It will be a time to renew working 
relationships and to make new ones which will further the goals and objec- 
tives of vocational education. 

As you attend and participate In these meetings, remember that it is 
up to you to bring new ideas and better methods and action in vocational 
educiition back to your states » Seated in these rooms during the next two 
days will be some of the most Influential people working for the cause of 
vocational education. You have been given a task and a challenge for 
today's youth which you cannot ignorci 

As Chairman of the National Advisory Council, I wish to remind all of 
you that the burden of successful programs In vocational education and the 
strength of vocational education la the career education movement depends 
largely on you. 

For proof that your Councils have and do make a difference. Just look 
at the record. The State Advisory Councils have been and are Influencing 
the course of vocational eduCjatlon in the United States. In many states a 
majority of your Council recommendations have been adopted as Policy by the i 
State Board of Vocational Education. Your activities have affected the 
progress of vocational education in all 50 states* 

Further, the National Council has represented your Interest in two 
areas of special concern. We have testified before the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committee to secure full-funding for the State Advisory 
Councils. In his testimony, David Van Alstyne of the National Council 
argued for an appropriation of $4 million dollars for State Councils. 
Because of this testimony and the testimony of State Councils, full*- funding 
was actually Included in the appropriation bill, but that bill was, as you 
know, vetoed by President Nixon. 

Secondly, In the question ot excess property, many of the State Coun*- 
ells have been actively engaged in protecting the rights of school districts. 
The National Council has not only publicized the question in NACVB NEWS, but 
we have also met with the Assistant Secretary and representatives of the 
Government Services Administration. At this time we are awaiting a decislot^ 
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of Secvetary Richardson to determine whether excess property or surplus 
property wlH be t&ade available to school districts. 

One of the National Council's projects which Is quite Important for 
states Is Proje ct Baseline , the study requested by Congress to collect 
comprehensive Information about vocational education, He have received 
the first year report. When complete, the final report will provide you 
with Information for state plans, information for financing of qomprehen- 
slve vocational education at the state level, and Information which will 
assist you in your requests for full^fundlng. 

The National Council is currently assisting in the development and 
evaluation of an exciting project in the area of guidance and placement. 
The Cleveland School district has successfully pilot tested a school-to^ 
industry Job placement model which has Improved the frequency of Job 
placement at the secondary level. The National Council was asked by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to oversee the expansion and further testing 
of the progtam. If other school districts meet with similar successes, we 
may ask your help In developing more field models in order to present a 
model for further testing of the program. 

The Council has also been active in dealing with the special concerns 
of minorities. We have undertaken a Council Committee to study Indian 
vocational Education. And the Council is the originator and one of four 
sponsoring agencies of a Conference on Career Education for Minorities, 
to be held In Washington In February, The steering committee is chaired 
by Reg Petty of the National Council and promises to be the most Important 
effort yet undertaken to explore the meaning of Career Education for 
Minority Croups. 

The Council has also taken a special Interest In Vocational Education 
Student Organizations. Our Seventh Report, which is about to be published, 
deals with- this topic. 

The Council, of course, has continued to work to expand the ©aphasia 
and Importance of vocational education In the Career Education movement, 
both Inside and outside of the Office of Education. 

And last, you have received copies of the Resource Book for State 
Councils, This was developed through the cooperative efforts of the State 
and National Councils with the Invaluable assistance of consultant Sam 
Burt. The Resource Bo6k was written In answer to your requests for a 
handy reference manual for your members. 

Your National Council wants to hear your needs and Interest, We are 
responding to the Issues you have raised. You have told us about the con- 
cern In your states In regard to the handicapped and the disadvantaged. 
These are discussion topics during this meeting. Our other discussion 
topics were also chosen by you. You have also Indicated a concern with 
vocational education for servicemen and veterans, Dr, M. Richard Rose, 
Director of Education for the Department of Defense, Is presently cooper- 
ating with us to facilitate the preparation of servicemen for civilian 
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0mjp»loyment« And you ate already awatei of course^ of tha spaaking engaga-^ 
manta^ lattara^ and othai^ eftotta to provide technical aaaiatance to the 

iS^atatea* 

I hope that we ate all able to leave thla meeting with a feel for the 
direction the Advisory Coiincila are headed* We have worked with the plan- 
ning committee^ chaired by Don XJatgill to addreaa iaeuea of critical 
importance. 

Our keynote is participation^ At your requeata we have scheduled four 
diacusaion periods* We aaked you to come prepared to participate actively 
and are looking forward to highly productive sessions* 

I take great pleasure in welcoming you to this Seventh Cooperative 
Day of Planning atxd Invite you to call on the National Council members 
during the Conference and during the year^ Thank you for your attendance. 




William Pl^rce^ 
Deputy Commissioner 
for Occupational and Adult 
Education^ Designate 




Ladles and Gentlemen » it is a distinct pleasure for me to have been 
invited to speak to you for a few minutes this mornings 

I must admit, however I that I accepted this assignment with some degree 
of apprehension! As the date drew closer r tny lavel of apprehension can- 
not be said to have abated appreciably » . If you think about it, I'm sure 
you'll understand my concern. 

First, I'm only the nominee for the position of Deputy Commissioner of 
occupational and Adult Education in the U. S. Office of Education and, 
therefore, none of what I say can be considered very official and obvlouo- 
ly can't be based upon a great deal of first hand knowledge. By necessity 
my remarks must be rather general* 

Secondly, as of this mornings I've spent a total of five days in the 
U. S. Office, on a consultant basls» receiving briefings about the require 
ments of the position on the one hand and the Intricacies of the federal 
bureaucracy on the other # I can assure you that at this moment 1 do not 
perceive myself as an instant expert in either area. 

Third, this is the first speech I* ve been asked to give since being 
nominated^ and it had to be before this Important, petceptive and extreme- 
ly knowledgeable group. I don't want you to think that 1 feel intimidated 
or anything, but 1 will admit that I'd feel a bit more comfortable If this 
were the annual conference of the Girl Scouts of America* 

Finally, I'm very aware of the fact that I share one affliction which 
the Vice President ascribed to himself whep he first took of flce—tny name 
is hardly a household word. I know there U been a great deal of '^Bill 
Wholng" going on since the announcement of my nomlnatiott a fey weeks ago. 

Hone of those four factors Is likely to do very much to enhance one's 
self concept. As a result » I'd be less than honost with you if I didn't 
admit that, initially at leasts I was lobklng forward to this talk with 
about aa much anticipation as I would to an appendectomy. 
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X depidied a iPetf days ago^ however, that since this waa a sophidticated 
and knowledgeable audience you would undoubtedly be very aware of the In- 
tricacies of thia new poaltloni You would aleo be aware that, as only a 
nominee for the position i I would have quite a lot to learn* In shorty I 
decided you probably wouldn't expect too much In the first place. Afte*. 
sott^ reflection^ 1 therefore decided this was probably the best possible 
audience to begin with, since youM undoubtedly be sympathetic t Conse- 
quently, as 1 said initially, it is a dletlnct pleasure for me to be here 
this morning. 

I'd like to take my allotted time discussing with you, very briefly: 
(1) Some activities of the new deputyshlp^ insofar as the office has had 
an opportunity to develop them Up to this point, (2) what 1 perceive to be 
some of the trends in vocational education which each of us will probably 
confront over the next few years, (3) my perception of the role of lay 
advisory coranittees and councils and (A) the relationship between career 
education and vocational education. 

I mentioned that I wanted to tail: about how I perceived several things. 
Tills business of perception is second only to communications when one 
consideirs the Imprecise arts* My old psychology professor used to say, 
"We live in a world of perception* Unfortunately, our worlds differ 
drastically." As you know^ any/two of us can observe the same occurrence 
and still "see" two different things. 

For example, the story is told of the fellow who had always, wanted a 
purebred Labrador Retriever to take duck hunting* He saved his money and 
finally had saved enough to get the best dog, with the best and longest 
pedigree that money could buy. On the first day of duck season, he ex- 
citedly put his waders, his duck call and his favorite shotgun in the 
trunk of his car< He then went to the back yard and lovingly carried his 
new Labrador Retriever to the car and placed him gently on the front seat. 
Upon arriving at the blind, and after putting on his gear, he placed the 
dog at his side and began to blow the duck call. Shortly^ a beautiful 
flight of Mallards came in low over the blind. The hunter raised his 
shotgun, fired, and a duck fell to the water. The hunter turned to his 
impatient Labrador Retriever and said, "Fetch." Whereupon, with his head 
and tail ueld high, the dog walked across the water, picked up the bird, 
walked back across the water and proudly dropped the duck at his master's 
feet. 

Well, needless to say, the fellov was a bit nonplussed. He grabbed 
the dog» put him in the front seat of his car and drove quickly to the 
home of his best friend. Running into the house, he told his friend, 
"Grab your coat, don't ask any questions and come with me. I've something 
fantastic to show you." 

Being a good friend, the fellow did as he was asked. The guy drove 
back to the blind, got dog and friend situated and began to blow the duck 
call. Again, as before a flight of Mallards came in low over the blind. 
Again he aimed and shot and again a duck fell to the water. 
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The hunUr turned to the dofe and dald V^FetchJ' Otice again the do$ walked 
acroaa the water, picked up the duck, walked backtand dropped it at his 
maatet^e feet* Turning to his friend , the hunter 

what do you think of that?" Hie friend said^ '^flijit do you know about that? 
That do ft can't awltn! 



At any rate, and as imprecise and inaccurate is they may be> the 
following are my perceptions* 

Let's begin with activities of the new deputyshlpt The second report 
of the National Advisory Council for Vocational Education called for the 
placement of Vocational Education Administration at a higher level within 
the otganleatlonal structure of the S* Office bf Education, That need, 
as expressed by many people, has now been realized with the creation of 
this new deputyshlp# 

The Office of Education leaders are fully committed to the new deputy- 
ship and I can assure you that the Intent pf Congress will not only be 
realized, but exceeded* The Office of Education will, therefore, very 
quickly address Itself to, among other thliiigs, the following tasks: 

!• Utilizing the career education concept, attempt to convey to the 
American public how unrealistic ar4 the expectations that far too 
many of them place on a college degree. 

2 • Again utilizing th^ career educatjioh concept , convince educational 
administrators everywhere, and at every level, of the absolutely 
esseiitial Importance that academic and vocational education hold--- 
one for the other. 

3. Maximize career development oppoiftunltles for all children from 
kindergarten on. J 

4. Maximize not only the availability of vocational education 
programs for all secondary students but optimize both vocational 
and academic skill training alteratives^ We must utilize all 
segments of our environment for Educational purposes when such 
utlllzatlpn is appropriate. We |iust take full advantage of all 
the alternative delivery systems! available to us. 

5. Increase the secondary vocational enrollment to a more realistic 
percentage. f 

6. Increase the post-*secondary techhlcal enrollments In all community 
colleiges to a more realistic and; acceptahle parceiitage* 

". ■ - • ■ ■ '■ ' J ^ , " 

7. Provide special emphasis for Inckeasod funding at the post'^ 

secondary level* We are very aw|ire of the spieiclal emphasis 
Congress has placed on the Inltljsit'loh, expansion and especially 
the upgrading of post-secondary pccupational cotirses. We are 
committed to adding to the staff; of the Bureau people who have 
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broad experience In the field of poet-secondary occupatlotial 
education In community and Junior col lege$« Congreae felt 
those people were not represented in the old Bureau* They 
shall be in the neii?* And ona of their responsibilities will 
be to se# to It that comftunlty colleges are appropriately re- 
pr^ented In iill policy and funding decisions of the Bureau. 

8* Maxittize the use of private^ post-secondary institutions « 

9. Re*etaphasize our vocational and academic efforts for our poorly 
served minority citlasensi 

10# Provide better coordination between all ii»npower programs so 
we can assure ourselves of the greatest efficiency possible 
in both expenditure of funds and service to people. 

11. Make a special effort to maxlmisse the training opportunities 
and alternatives for adults. In my opinion » we have done an 
exceedingly poor Job of providing supplemental and upgrading 
skills to adults who are not yet out of work but who are not 
performing at their maximum capacity and^ therefprei have not 
reached their maximum earning potential, 

12. Provide special emphac;is to two groups of adults: 

A. The returning Viet Nam era veterans 

B. The elderly disenfranchised 

Maximise the expansion and utilization of counselors and guid- 
* ance personnel at all levels. I am very aware that the writ- 
ers of the House report oh the Education Aniendments of 1972 
used testimony provided by the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association to prove that the nation^ s schools are falling far 
short of attaining Congress • goal that the preparation of 
students for earning a living is an integral part of the 
school* s program. I think it is significant tfiat the APOA has 
become a spokesman for occupational and adult education. I 
am also very aware that the National Advisory Council's Si^th 
Report is devoted exclusively to counseling and guidance. And 
And^ as you knpW| Congress stipulated that at least one of the 
seven legislated Grade 16 positions in the new Bureau should 
be filled by someone having experience in occupational guid- 
ance and counseling. Consequently^ one of the observable act- 
ivities of this deputyshlp will deal with the expansion and 
promotion of the role of counseling and guidance personnel at 
all levels. 

14. Utilizing the mandated senior advisor positions » the office 
will maximize the coordination of all programs so that skilled 
workers and subprofesslonal occupations are appropriately 
represented In all policy and funding decisions of the new 
Bureau. 
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Nov I reallzf^ that's a pretty long^ tather diverse list, A cynic 
tDlght accuse me of altaply thtotfliiig aoinethliig into that Hat to please 
everyone^ You may be cynical if you like* You are, of course, free to 
disbelieve met I ask only that you withhold your crlticieta and Judge the 
office on ito performance* ^ 

This deputyehip has also been assigned the major responsibility for 
carrying out both the promotion end Implementation of the career education 
concept! Consequentlyi that will constitute one of the new Bureau's major 
activities. Current planning, therefore! Calls for the establishment of a 
career education office within the new Bureau • 

Let me hasten to stress at this point that > while the focus for the 
career education concept will be in the new deputyshlp, the emphasis for 
career education will permeate all of the U» S. Office of Education, Con- 
sequently, each deputy commissioner will not only share in the promotional 
responsibilities, they will also assist in the implementation of the con- 
cept by seeing to it that as many as possible of the discretionary funds 
within their deputyship are allocated to career education^ 

In a c:oment, I want to talk more about the relationship of career 
education to vocational education* However, 1 want to emphasize here and 
now that career education and vocational education are not synonymous and 
that the fact that the responsibility for the promotion and Implementa-* 
tion of career education hee been placed in this deputyship must not be 
perceived as conveying the idea that career education and vocational ed- 
ucation are felt to be the same by the U« S. Office of Education* 

So much for the activities of the new deputyship. 1 trust ItUl be 
effective* I know it will be busy* 

As the office turns its early attention to these activities, what 
might we expect as new trends in vocational education? I^m nob sure the 
ideas I'll present below can bo described as new trends* Perhaps they 
can better be characterized as areas of added or special emphasis since 
most of the things I'll mention are already happening--«-someplace'^**to sone 
extent* 

The age of accountability abounds throughout the land* Citizens 
and taxpayers are demanding that educators be held responsible or accounts 
able for their activities. And educators are responding to those demands* 
Vocational educators .<^re no exception* We nay well see the day, there ^ 
fore, in the not-too-^distant future, when vocational educators are reimi^ 
bursed on a student headcount basis only for those students who demon** * 
strate the ability to perform at some acceptable level. All of us will 
undoubtedly be trying to determine what constitutes accountability in 
vocational education, and if it isn't program reimbursement on a head- 
count basis then it will be something else* The determination of what 
constitutes an acceptable level of performance will undoubtedly be a 
future activity. 
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th^l^^ atftiidi^rd o£ pet£ormance may well be specific perfor- 

e p^^ develbp6d and agreed upon by specialists In a partlcuiai? 

program. These performance objectives , which are quantifiable, 
rather than input and consequently will tell us, in measur- 
a student can perform at the level we say he should* 
many of us will be Involved directly in the development of spec- 

tli*^' -S^ Advisory Council has called for funding of vocational 

wj;.J prcgrami Oft an added cost basis. Several states are currently developing 
llf ^vP^?o<^e4o?0^^ added costs and have begun, or soon will begin, 

all reimbursement on that concept. I predict that many more 
>%|:M^tate0 will soon follow suit, 

;K^||vt Ml^ Council, as well as many other individual and 

Jitpf^^^^ upon schools to assume placement responsibilities for 

?wiF:^^ That, of course, is the ultimate in accountability. 

^. \ f jijj convinced that many more educational Institutions will, either volun-^ 

V ; , tarlly or through leglialation, assume this re8pon$lbllity In the future. 

^^rf::/: We may see the day when national policy stipulates that no federal 
funds can be utillased for any vocational program which does not lead to 
f^:r ?f employment at an hourly wage at least equal to the federal minimum. The 
;4v Hmpllcat of such a suggestion to the national economy on the one hand 
and to underetaployed citizens on the other makes this idea one which re- 
^ quires careful consideration. 

More realistic and scientific long range r^lannlng at both the state 
and local levels will be a trend oi added emphasis for the future* One 
|) tool which I expect to see adopted more and more frequently is the pro- 
lyl gram planning and budgeting system which provides a strategy for decision 
IP makers to utilize scarce financial resourccf in the most efficient manner 
% possible. I've gone through it in my state. It's traumatic to some but 
■ wort analysis. :f:;:;-::^ 

■ ■-^^^^^^^^^^^ /'■w-^^^^^^^^^ ■ 

r\] These are only six areas of emphasis that my crystal ball cleared 

1^ long enough for me to see. Perhapd yours is clearer. If so, you can 

V probably see many more significant trends. I*d prefer you kept them to 

' yourself if you do. I'm not sure my system can stand too many more change 
es at the moment. 

WhAt will be the role of lay advisory committees as the future of 
vocational, occupational and adult education unfolds? One only has to 
look at P*L. 92-318 to see that their activities will be Increaaed, and 
their leadership role strengthened. This act not only establishes the 
Saction 1202 State Post-Secondary Education Commission, but also estab- 
lishes the Section 1056 Planning Commit tee» as well as extending the re- 
spoiisibillties of State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education to in- 
clude the provldlonb of the new act. 
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I fot one atn committed to the autonomy concept for lay advisory 
coamltteea. To be effective, they can be creature of no one* Conveteely, 
I reject the practice that the autonomy of lay committees ehould ever lead 
to an adveraary role between the committee and the agency it evaluatea, 
Antagonism and animosity between the agency and the lay committee are both 
counterproductive and wasteful. On the other hand> defenslveness and 
secretivenese by the state agency Is Immature and harmful ♦ 

I would make only one recommendation to the state advisory councils, 
aobuialng of course that no council Is guilty of playing the adversary role 
I described earlier. V: Is my feeling that state coimclls do not and 
never have done an adequate Job of evaluating vocational education pro^ 
grams. I have a feeling that evaluations have been, In many Instances, 
Imprecise, uiisclentlflc, Invalid and lacking In rigor.. As the hunter ^s 
friend showed us, we live In a world of perceptlou, and I plan, over the 
next few months to test that perception out thoroughly. I hope I'm wrong. 
I *m afraid I'm not. 

I can summarize ay feelings regarding lay advisory committees and 
councils by saying simply that I think they * re essential, but I think they 
can become more effective. Let me say, kind of parenthetically, that the 
National Advisory Council and the state councils be Justifiably 

proud. A high percentage of the recommendations you* ve made over the past 
five years have been implemented or initiated. And vocational and adult 
education Is the better for it. 

Finally, I 's like to spend the next few minutes talking about the 
relationship between vocational education and career education • Since the 
major responsibility for the promotion of career education will rest In 
the new deputyehlp, It seems appropriate for me to give you my definition 
of career education. Procj that definition, the relationship to vocational 
education should become apparent. 

Let's kind of back into what it is by talking a little bit about 
what it is not. 

First, career education is not vocational education, although voca- 
tional education la a necessary component of career education. 

Second J career education la M training, although, 

agaln^ that ^ s a necessary Ingredient . 

Third, career education la nq^t almply the provision of occupational 
Information beginning in the kindergarten level, the so-called world-of- 
work concept, although that^a also very important. 

Fourth, career education la not obtained by the establishment of an 
area vocational center. 
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Plfthi career education is not relative only to those children and 
youth who Will ttot go to college, and 

Sixth, career education le not separate from. Independent of, or 
unrelated to academic education* 

Career education Is, therefore, an attitude, an educational philosophy. 
If you will, that must, to be totally effective, permeate the thinking of 
every teacher, counselor, administrator, board membev and parent In this 
country. It Is elmply a commitment to do everything possible, beginning 
with preschool programs, and continuing through graduate school, to see to 
it that the educational system prepares all children, youth and adults, 
who do not suffer from an Insurmountable physical, mental or emotional Im- 
pairment, to function at the maximum of their ability when they enter the 
labor market, This presumes, therefore, that fourth grade teachers teach 
a child math, not because there is any intrinsic value in learning frac- 
tions but because some'? forms of mathematics is absolutely necessary to 
allow that child, a$ an adult, to be gainfully <*.mployed* That teacher 
understands that fourth grade math is career education. It also presages 
that the structure of and sequence of the math program, as we know it, may 
have to be changed because the development of performance o'6je<^tlves will 
define for the teacher what is essential in the math rogvam of youngsters* 

The fourth grade teacher is obviously used only for Illustrative pur- 
poses* The same type of example can be developed for the sophomore English 
teacher, the senior language instructor, the community college history pro- 
fessor and the graduate psychology course Instructor. Career education, 
therefore, pervades all of education and everything we do is done not for 
the sake of education, for its own sake, but for the sake of the student's 
career preparation. 

AS you can see, vocational education is one necessary component of 
career education*^ One might say, therefore, that the existence of voca- 
tional education is a necessary but not sufficient condition for the 
existence of career education. 

Ladles and Gentlemen, my time has run out, and so have my topics. 
Each of the four topics Cal Dellefleld asked me to touch on in this speech 
are full speech subjects in themselvirs. Consequently, I've had to treat 
each of them in a rather cursory fashion, 

I trust that brietness of the treatments has allowed you to gain some 
feel for what I hope can be accomplished in the Bureau of Occupational .i^nd 
Adult Education over the next months and years. 

I also hope that, as a result of this brief talk, when someone asks 
you over the next few weeks "Bill who?'* you'll at least be able to say,,^ 
'^Oh, you know. Bill what 's-hls-name." 

Thank you for inviting me. 
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Ftrat of all I want to thank each of you for the work you are doing. 
Your aervlce on theae adviaory counclla repreaente a aervice to America* 
The work of theae counclla la the beat hope we have of bringing needed 
I change to vocational education, and of changing the whole structure of edu- 
cation to take account of the needa of all young people* and hopefully of 
adults as well« 

The Stnlth-Hughes Act of 1917 authorl^;ed the firat Federal^grant pro- 
gram of aid to non-collegiate education* It was designed to meet the 
preaaing needs as they were seen over a half**century ago - for education 
for the world of work* The skills needed in Industry had become Increasing- 
ly complex and the lack of them had been made dangerously apparent by the 
advent of World War 1, Moreoveri we were juat on the threahold of scienti- 
fic agriculture which would create its own revolution in the years ahead. 
American education, with ita ancient academic orientation, waa Unprepared 
to serve either need. 

So the Congress acted in 1917 much as it would forty years later 
with the National Defence Education Act to meet needs which were seen 
aa national in acope and affecting the basic strength of the nation. While 
the direction of vocational education, aa with all public education, was 
largely left to States and Jocalitles the Federal Influence and concern 
in vocational education was more pronounced and more direct than In the 
reat of education^ After all, vocational^technical education in our schools 
resulted from an Act of Congreaa. 

As the years passed vocational education came to be Institutionalized 
into narrow categories of instruction set forth in the original act. The 
George-Barden Act of 1946 and others increased authoirigations for funding 
and added a few new categoriee of ttaining, but vocational education was 
predominately oriented to on-the^farm agricu economics. During 

and after World War II the natiort*s economy and ita needi for skilled man* 
power changed dramatically, but vocatlonai education did not change. 
Neither did our school systema with their emphaaia on academic educatira. 
Rather, it aeemed that America waa poaseased by the delusion that only a 
college education spelled auccesa* Analyata of manpowei: needa Jmew other- 
wiae, but they went largely ignored. 

It waa in thla atmosphere that the Congress began in 1963 to take a 
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hatd look at vocational education* Mod t of U3 who ware closely involved 
in this had worked on the Manpower Developinent and Training Act of 1962* 
We were painfully aware that to a considerable degree unemployment and 
under^'^pioyment represented educational failure. We knew very well chat 
as ttdcessary as manpower training programs were -^*« and continue to be 
they are only 8top«"gap measures* 

$0 In 1963 we commenced a determined effort to make fundamental 
changes in Federally supported vocational education* We wanted to elimi^ 
na^«e separate support for specific categories of training* We wanted to 
broaden the program to include preparation for any gainful occupation^ and 
to limit Federal support to programs aimed at gainful employment* We 
wanted to remove restrictions on programs in agriculture to give them a 
wider focus which include farm^related business* We wanted to make certain 
that training for office occupations received Federal support* All of 
these legislative objectives were achieved in the 196^5 Act| but not with- 
out strenuous resistance from r*^ of all people vocational educators* 
Change after all^ is threatening/ and there had been little change in vo*« 
cational education for ?^ny years* 

I am relating all this history to put the 1968 amendments and the 
role the Congress envisioned for advisory councils •-'^ in a little sharper 
perspective* Frankly^ we didn't know how effective the 1963 Act would be* 
So one of the things we did in 1963 was to establish a national advisory 
council* It was to be appointed by the Secretary of Healthi Education and 
Welfare in 1966 and to report to the Congress with recoidmendations for 
further legislation by January 1| 1968* The chairman of that Commission 
was Dr* Martin Essexi Superintendent of Public Instruction for Ohio* Ihe 
Report was a detailedi documented account of the shortcomings of vocational 
education in relation to national needs, and it made detailed recommenda* 
tions for corrections. 

The Essex Report^ as It came to be called, served as the basis for 
the 1968 Amendments. To run through its recommendations is to cite the 
litany of needs to which the 1968 Amendments were addressed; increased 
emphasis on research and innovation} more attention to teacher education; 
more attention to the needs of disadvanlageu and handicapped persons; 
closer relationship between vocational programs and the Job market; an 
increased emphasis on pro-vocational instruction and occupational counsel** 
ing and guidance; expansion of cooperative education; and the need for 
independent National and State advisory council;^ to monitor the adminis*- 
tration of the Act and to make recommendations for improvement* 

The Essex Report was the genesis of independent National and State 
advisory councils on vocational education. It pointed out the need for 
independent evaluation. It also dramatized the need for a much wider 
involvement of the rest of the educational community | and of the general 
public, in this process. We strongly felt that we must somehow begin to 
change not Just vocational education, but the attitudes and perceptions 
of the general public about vocational education. The advisory councils 
were the engines of change we put into the 1968 amendments. 
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Every Indication I have pointa to the conclusion that you are doing 
this difficult Job remarkably well* This has been a decade of remarkable 
Improvement and growth for vocational educationi a trend which has accel- 
erated in the three or four years moat of your councils have been in 
effective operation. 

- ■■4'; . ' ■ , ■ ■ ■ , ■ • ■ . • 

In 1962 our total investment in vocational education was $284 million, 
of which $51.4 million came from the Federal Government and the rest from 
State and local sources. Total enrollments, secondary, postsecondary, 
and adult were Just over 4 million but 63 percent were in on*the-farm 
agriculture and home economics* 

In 1972, our total support had grown to $3 billion, including over 
$520 million from the Federal Government. Enrollments had nearly tripled 
to 11,615,000 — ^ only 35 percent of which were in agriculture, businese 
related to agriculture, and home economics. Over 240,000 of the home eco- 
nomics enrollments were in courses designed for employment outside the 
home. In 1972 335,000 persons were enrolled in the much-needed health 
occupations, as compared with 49,000 in 1962} 352,000 were enrolled in 
technical education, as compared with 149,000 in 1962. Trades and industry 
enrollments had nearly doubled to close to 2,000,000. 

Obviously, we have a long way to go. But ^he changes are noteworthy. 
Other extremely encouraging things have developed. In 1970 we had 805,000 
persons in special courses for the disadvantaged who need help to take ad- 
vantage of vocational programs; there were 115,000 in similar courses for 
handicapped persons. By 1972 these numbers had more than doubled to 
1,685,000 disadvantaged and 265,000 handicapped. Again, a long way from 
meeting needs but significant progress nevertheless. 

Much of this progress I attribute to the prodding and the help of the 
advisory councils. Vocational educators are like all the rest of us in 
needing a bit of both. But mostly they need the help and understt^nding 
which has not been forthcoming In any great measure until very recently. 
If we are to meet the vocational needs of everyone in our society — and 
I take that to be a fundamental obligation of the educational system and 
if we are to meet the additional costs which vocational education entails, 
then a great deal more financial assistance must be forthcoming. This will 
require broad public support o£ vocational-technical education. 

Enlisting this public support is one of the prime functions of the 
State and National advisory councils. That is why I am pleased that so 
many of your councils draw most of your members from outside education. 

We need new insights and tiev approaches to problems in education 
which in the main will come from men and women without a built-in education 
al bias. In Minnesota we have been privileged to have five able and dedi- 
cated individuals to serve as chairmen of our State advisory council. 
They and their fellow members have made a notable contribution in our 
State. We need the expertise of educators on these councils, but educators 
alone cannot turn education in new directions* 
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Anoth6Y function of your councils la thdt of Independent critic of 
vocational education Itself* This la not an easy role because Inevitably 
it involves dldagrcements and friction. There is often a narrow line 
between criticism which helps and criticism which hurts^ It Is a diffi- 
cult path to walk| but I think the advisory councils have managed it 
very well, 

In Minnesota a major thrust of advisory council recommendations has 
been toward the use of research and exemplary program funds to build the 
Concepts of occupational orientation and counseling into elementary edu- 
cation and the first two years of high school. Successful programs of 
this type have heen initiated and have been a beaconllght to Other States, 
You see this concept embodied in the new Occupational Education Act (part 
B of the new title X of the Higher Education Act), which I sponsored* In 
Minnesota we are at least reaching for the goal of infusing all of educa- 
tion with preparation for a career in th6 world of work. 

In South Carolina, as a result of the work of their advisory council, 
we have seen a complete over-hauling of the formula for distributing . 
State and Federal vocational funds to local school districts, so that 
Increased local effort is recognized. 

In Texas the advisory council In 1970 recommended Increased use of 
seminars for vocational administrators, which was tested by a pilot sSfilti- 
arSt Xn 1972 10 more seminars were held for 700 participants and the 
value of this sort of communication and exchange has been attested by 
those who took part in it. 

In Arizona the State board has adopted slv* of eight major recommenda- 
tions of the advisory council, including one for dividing the State into 
regions and developing a comprehensive State plan to account for their 
varying needs. 

Meanwhile, the National Advisory Council has energetically and effec- 
tively carried out much the same role. In addition, the Congress assigned 
it the task of assisting and monitoring ^'Project Baseline'*, This is a 
national study being done by Northern Arizona University which for the 
first time will give us undupllcated data on vocatlonal*-technlcal education 
for every State in the Union, This is fundamental information which we 
have not had in all of these years we have been working with vocational 
education. 

All across the country there are many, many concrete examples of the 
beneficial Impact of citizen participation in these ^'engines of change*'. 
In the Fall of 1971 our Committee printed a survey of "Reports on the 
Implementation of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968''. This 
Includes all of the National Advisory Council's reports, State-by-State 
summaries of your recommendations, and the reports of the State directors 
of vocational education. Much progress has been made in the intervening 
year, but even a cursory reading of these reports indicates that our hopes 
of 1968 are being realized. We have a long way to go to fit American 
education to the needs of people in the final third of this Century but 
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wd aire on our wayi 



1 know that you are concerned In this meeting with the implementation 
of the new titles X and XII of t:he Higher Education Act which relate to 
community colleges and occupational education, I knoVi toO| that many 
disputes have commenced over the interpretation of those new titles* As 
the author of part B of the new title X the Occupational Education Act 
and as one of the conferees who participated in melding this with pro* 
visions of the Senate bill relating to community colleges^ I have consulted 
frequently with Assistant Secretary Marland and others on these matters* 

There is one thing not In dispute* The State advisory councils pn 
vocational education are to have the same broad responsibilities for part 
B of title X as they do for the 1963 Vocational Education Act, as amended 
in 1968, They are also to receive additional funds to help them carry out 
these additional duties* 

In the final version of the bill we separated the planning function 
from the administrative function, but this does not alter the scope of 
your responsibilities. Each State council must review the plans for 
occupational education developed by the State Postsecondary Education Com* 
mission of its findings and recommendations. Each State council must also 
monitor the administration of the program authorized by part B of title X 
and make reports and recommendations, Just as they do under the Vocational 
Education Act* 

Beyond that, it was not the intent of the Congreso to dictate to the 
States that a particular commission or agency should do the planning for 
the new occupational education programs. However, the composition of the 
membership of the commission is set forth very explicitly and it requires 
broad representation of education, manpower, and economic development 
agencies of the State, as well as private and proprietary education, handi- 
capped and disadvantaged persons, lab6'r. Industry, agriculture, and the 
general public* 

Even If Its composition could qualify it, we did not intend that this 
commission would be your State advisory council because it was given 
independent responsibilities under the Act which are incompatible with its 
assuming this role* In fact, I do not know of an existing State agency or 
commission in any State which could meet these requirements without its 
membership being reconstituted* 

I would like to put to rest another controversy. We did not Intend 
to designate a particular State agency to be the administrative agency to 
carry out part B of title X, If we had, we would have designated one as 
we do in the Vocational Education Act* I think it was assumed that in 
most cases the State board of vocational education would be designated, 
but that is not a requirement of the Act, 

The Intent of the new Act with respect t:o occupational education is 
clear* First, it Is Intended to expand postsecondary vocational- technical 
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education to more adequately meet existing and developing Aeed for higher 
levels of skllla in numerous fields* Secondi it is intended to broaden 
the base of vocatlonal*^technical education in our entire educational 
system and to put it on an equal basis with traditional academic prepara** 
tion. I need not stress to this audience the Importance of this second 
goal. Your own studies and reports have made this point convincingly. 

Our intention was to help develop a new emphasis on occupational edu- 
cation from elementary school to postsecondary institutions, and to use all 
existing resources in that effort* This can only be done at the State and 
local levels where your Influence is paramount but it can be assisted 
by your Federal Government* 

The new legislation spells out a more vigorous role for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and for the S. Office of Education* 
Too often in the past we found that the only way to get consideration foi' 
vocatlonal»*technlcal education in such general programs as research and 
professional preparation was to write separate authorizations* We did and 
these will continue in effect at least for a while. But there is now the 
clear direction to consider occupational preparation as an Integral part 
of all education in the administration of Federal programs. This is con-- 
sis tent with Assistant Secretary Marland^o coramendable emphasis on career 
education and is Intended to complement it* 

We must develop a stronger base of reaeatch and demonstration* This 
has been the Weakest element in all of education, but particularly lacking 
in occupational education. I support the continuation of research funds 
for the States > and of grants for exemplary programs, but I also hope that 
the new National Institute of Education will place occupational education 
high on its list of priorities. 

While it is true that we sometimes pay a great deal for poor quality 
education, it is also true that high quality education never comes cheaply. ; 
This is particularly true of extra-cost education, such as vocational'-tech- 
nlcal courses which require expensive equipment and small classes* As 
much as we are spending for education today, if we are to achieve our goals 
in the education of disadvantaged children, in special education for the 
handicapped, and in affording an equal opportunity for the vocationally- 
oriented student, we are going to have to spend more* I think this inevit- 
ably means that we must reexamine the structure of educational finance* 

At the State and local level this reexamination is being forced by 
taxpayersVrevolts in some areas, and by court decrees in others^ Inequi- 
ties in the burden of taxes increasingly have been attacked. While I do 
not agree with all the suggested remedies such as total centralization 
of school finance at the State level — the review is long overdue. 

At the Federal level the difficulty is not an inequitable tax structure, 
but the uncertainties of the appropriations process in a period of increac- 
Ing budget deficits. Both the President's budgets for education and the Con 
It^siidrial appropriations have reached an all-time high in the past three 



yeara, but they lag far, far behind authorized spending levels* I frankly 
see little hope that appropriations In the next few years will produce anjf-- 
thing near the added dollars wo will need for such programs as vocational 
technical education. 

There is another approach* The highway trust fund derived from a 
users* tax on gas, oll^ highway transport, and automotive supplies pro- 
duces nearly $6 billion annually for the interstate highway system* Would 
It mv^ke sense to consider a '^users' tax'^ for education in the form of an 
liicome surtax? After all, the level of income is closely related to the 
level of education. In 1969 the median income of a man with a college de- 
gree was $11,893, compared to $8,434 for a high school graduate and $5,345 
for a man who had completed the dth grade, 1 think we should give serious 
consideration to establishing an education trust fund for purposes spelled 
out by the Congress, I hope each of you will give some thought to this 
possibility. 

Finally 9 I think that all of us must ponder whether there are more 
effective ways to organize education to get better results from our expen-?* 
ditur^^. Our total expenditures for education at all levels, public and 
private, ^ave reached 8 percent of our Gross National Product — more than 
double the percentage of 20 years ago, There is a point at which such ex- 
penditures become counter-productive in economic terms^ even if we don't 
like to think about it. So we must find ways to spend these enormous sums 
more advantageously, 

The work of the National and State advisory councils on vocational 
education is an important contribution to solving these problems of broad 
national concern. I congratulate each and every one of you for your share 
in this vital efiort. 



REMARKS 



John Ottina 
Acting Commissioner of Education 



Since I have been Acting Cotttmlssloner of Education for only two 
weeks and all of you have been engaged in career education for many months t 
I really feel that you have the cart up here trying to pull the horse. You 
should be up here and I should be out there, listening to you and taking 
advantage of your insights and what ypu have learned rather than vice- 
versa. But , on the other, hand, because my exposure and involvement have 
been limited in the conceptual and progtamatic development of career ed- 
ucation, I may be able to lend a somewhat different perspective* 

Since Bill Pierce covered many of the points I planned to cover, my 
comments may seem somewhat repetitious, But I hope if we sing in harmony 
you will understand that we both do have a very deep commitment to career 
education* 

Cal Dellefield asked if X would comment about the relationship between 
career education and vocational education, I am sure by now you have heatd 
this topic discussed many, many times but, for me, the terms are not dyn^* 
onymous* I think by vocational education we mean teaching students d 
skill 80 that they will be able to get a Jcfb upon graduation. I think 
this practical approach for the non-colleg^^ bound student is very, very 
essential and, perhaps, the largest part of career educaV ion* However, 
It is still true that while 40% of nil high school students enter college, 
about half drop out before graduat/on. We must find means of providing 
all youngsters with an entry point for today^s world of. work, whereveif it 
is. ■ ' " . ..-..^^ ■ 

I think you also share with me the belief that career education must 
make children aware of many occupations, not only those that are Repre- 
sented by what we traditionally think of as vocational or occupational j We 
must make them aware as well of professional careers that require d college 
degree and technical careers that require two years of preparation in 
post-secondary Institutions, I think it is essential that this idea of 
career education run from early childhood throughout our adult life* It 
Is really a philosophy for all people of all ages who want:^|6 enhance 
their own occupational or earning potential* As you khoW, the Office of 
Education inltlate<i the development work on four theoretical career ed- 
ucStioC^ of which stress the ad!ult aspects* Later on today 

;t<S«'6l^^^ what the National Institute of Education will be 

these four models . 
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I V0ry touch b6llev^ that career education 
one^ that we muat irecogftl«e It takes concetitration 
lgnlt6d In early life and to have a fulfil 
career education really must be flexible; 
by each state and each cotdmunlty to meet tbelr 
for^i I would expect it to differ from clt 
rural to metropolitan area^ because it nee 
community and the individual but for the 



should be available to eVery 
and motivation to get 
Ing role in society . Therefor6r 
t has to be adopted and adapted 

own particular needs* There 
to city, county to county^ 
s to be molded not only for the 
environment that exls ts there • 
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Cal also asked me to spend a moment 
the role of lay councils should be In ca 
councils are vital in helping the schools 
on what is going on in the community and region 
and occupational building needs, in terms 
be required in coming years and which will 



two describing what 1 thought 
education* ^ I believe lay 
md colleges really get a handle 
?gion, in terms of training needs 
>f identifying what skills will 
be obsolete • 



Lay councils will be needed to help a 
curriculums to reflect this change in the 
I think, to serve more and more as an acti 
help students get realistic career Informa 
appropriate career fields. From firsthand 
show students what It means to be a state 
automobile dealer i To be effectl/e, counc 
ulate industry and labor to provide work 
help these young people get into career fl 
Linkage bewteen schools and job placement 
concern, and through the work of councils 
gin to happen » 



ihools and colleges reshape their 
abor picture. They are going, 
re adjunct to the classroom to 
ion and help guide them into 
experience, council members can 
eglslator, an architect, or 
Is are going to have to stlm- 
e|:perlences for students and to 
Silds fop which they trained. 
I services is another area of 
' elleve that linkage can be- 



Finally, le^ me comment on several new initiatives in the Of flee of 
Education that I believe will do much to advance career education; 

Over the last 18 months or so we have pulled together the 20,000 
possible careers in America, as identified by the Department of Labor, into 
15 broad career clusters for easier presentation to childr^^n in the elemen- 
tary and secondary grades. This year we haye contracts out for development 
of high school curriculums for five of thes0 15 clusters ~ construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, public service and communications and media. 
Most of these units should be ready for pilot testing early next year* W6, 
of course! will continue career education training programs fo* tfeaciiers 
and other school staff under the Education Professions Development Act. :■ 

What we are trying to build this year is the new Deputyship fot Occ- 
upational and Adult Education. Agalnr let oe repeat that 8111 Pierce^ 
our deputy designate^ will have a vital part in building and halping to 
rals4 t|ie #ta|us of that deputydhlp^ W6 expert to be dbU to attr4o| ^nd 

m|tid|ttent8^ M l97i^ efpSciaily f6r 4reer counseling, prdprifetar^ icKodfa, 
^ti^lfd^t-aecondary aspfciS. You «ifi g6t to meet and know >li$s0 pebple 
le^£|i|y"e#^ hope they will ba a amalLbut §lfi61eflt and well 

^ ' Uflsa^r^w to roiitid 6ut and fu^fch^r strengtfien bur daputysiiip. 
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r A9 Bill Irtdlcatedi we are condidAlng placing In thla deputyshlp a 
\ unit that had been fomed earlier for the coordination of career educat 
I We very much want to see this deputy ship be*)om6: the focal point for career 
i educatloni without relieving other offices of tleit respondibilitles* 
I Finally, we expect a companion piece, the new community college unit, to 
provide support to career education* 

1 

I deliberately held ray remarks short because I would likd very much 
to hear from you. So let me conclude by asking you all to help in jointly 
moving ahead with the career education thrust and continuing your very fine 
\ efforts in your respective states and the National Council. We continue 
to need your advice and counsel so that we may continue to Implement many 
of the programs that have stemmed from your recommedat ions. 




REMARKS 

Thomas K. Glenn an » Jt, 
Director 
National Institute of Education 



Thank you very much# I, along with everybody else In this Administra- 
tion, have turned In ny resignation and 1 hope that these are not my fare- 
well remarks to you. It would seem rather strange to be sworn In one week 
and then gone the next. 

I am very new at this Job and my credentials, such as they are, Indicate 
(as I hope I am free to admit) that there are many, many parts of the edu- 
cational world that 1 do not yet know and problems I do not yet comprehend, 
but I am trying to come to a greater understanding of them. One of those 
areas Is, In fact, vocational education* I have heard a lot over the years 
both pro and con about voc ed. I have been concerned at OEO with the prob- 
lems of trying to relate and articulate the educational system to the labor 
market and to society generally, and It has always seemed to me that one of 
the core elements of that articulation has got to be vocational education^ 
But as I say, my understanding about It Is not deep, and 1 have not yet com* 
pleted my review of the career education projects NIE Inherited from OB, so 
1 am going to shift a little bit from the topic you have glveii roe and talk 
Just about NIE In general and the process X hope to set up there to carry 
out research; I understand that ypu will have the opportunity to address 
questions to the speakers, a helpful device, and I would be happy to try to 
answer any questions you want to put to me at the end of these brief remarks • 

As you probably are all very aware, the National Institute of Education 
was e$tablished as part of the Higher Education Act. It came into being, 
actually, the first of August, and I have been there about three weeks. A 
skeleton staff, most of whom came from the Office oSf Education, has bfeen 
planning the Institute and monitoring inherited programs 6 inc6 August* We 
are trying to discover Just what it is we are responsible f of and how we 
ought to be organized to meet our goals. The Institute is organisationally 
e^Ufl in status with the Office of Education. I report thtoii^ii^W^MtUnd 

V ^d A$sl|i;ant ^ecret^ry of Education to the Secretary of tiEl*. %^^^a^^^ 
MV6 |:'<?ojBo'il which is rather diff^ireht from what 1$ normally found bfioause 
^it^ll"^^^ an advisory cpunoll. It Is the Couneir that Hll MnpM 

|hf A6t says, fhe responsibility for getting general polleier foir'tfirlM'f^^ 
mtfi ^'Mi0id%^^ will be the Subject of much dlscussloti 

^ with th^ Covmcll when it is nomiftated by the President. 1 am coYivinced the 



Coimcil will have avery* very significant role in suggesting how th6 In- 
stitute will work, the priorities it Will adopt, the distribution of its 
worH awong applied or basic research, developmental activities^ and suiiima- 
tlon of activities* That adds even ttvore to the tentativeness of my remarks, 
since aonie issues I will discuss are properly the concern of the Council; I 
am giving you ray own thoughts nowj please take them that way* 

It Is perhaps useful for you to get some sense of how I at least would 
tentatively allocate the budget atnong a number of different types of research 
activities because it will give you a notion of the style of research the 
Institute might come to carry out* Much has been made of the Institute's 
being formed in the image of the National Institutes of Health and that 
really is not, I think, a wholly adequate analogy* It is true that we seek 
some Independence r We aeek a capacity to provide some continuity to re- 
search that might come from the existence of a Council with a long point of 
viewt But NIE is also an institution that is supposed to be concerned with 
practice; it Is supposed to make a difference in the practice of education. 
The things that are done in schools, that are done in our society years from 
now, one would hope, will be a little bit different, maybe even a great deal 
diffeirent, as a result of what the Institute does* And that will only be 
the cas^ if it worries a great deal 'about how schooling is carried out, if 
it worries about things that are not Just basic research* The National In- 
stitutes of Health are very much more concerned with basic research and as 
a result, the NIH is much more dominated by research people. One of th0 
things that I also would hope will be the case in NIB is a far greater in- 
volvement of lay people, of practitioners, and, hopefully, of clients, as 
well as research people. One of the things we will be working on over the 
next couple of years is how to encourage that involvement, I will get back 
to that in Just a minute * 

First let me tell you a little about the kinds of activities NIB will un- 
dertake* There will be what I call policy or applied studies* These are 
activities directed by the Institute in which the Institute will take much 
Initiative* These activities will be determined to some extent by the pol- 
icy concerns of Federal and State governments as well as local school boards. 
We will seek some continuity and coherence in those activities / I think 
that this kind of research will account for between 10 and 15 percent of the 
Institute's budget. There is another class of research, more basic In na- 
ture, I think, and more subject to Initiatives from researchers or In^tltu^ 
tlons in the field. We are calling It field initiated studies fot the mo- 
ment, although that' s a name that Isn't very descriptive* This category 
may account for between 12 and 15 percent of our resources* The third areai ' 
the largest single area, will be In something I cal special emphasis pror 
grams, programs that are separated out because of some notion of their Im- 
portance to the educational scene, their greater visibility, and the size of 
ppetatlons requiring special capabilities on the part of the Institute* 
Sight now there are two programs in that area. One of them is career educa- 
tion, \^hich 1 am sure you have been discussing here at some length i the 
Wl^f Ixperlmental schodls. Career education, I think for the moment, is 
tjif;^^^ area In which the Institute wlil be dealing with issues that 

l^ilate'^to vocational education. Md from .everything that I have been able 
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iilp^^^^^^^ far I it will contluue to be a jaajor eqiphasld in the lttatituteid#i; 

llllllirt^ yearsi and may b a Increasing in alze and scope, i About 50 

i^iit 0^ the Institute's resources 1 would thihk will be allocated to special ^ 
lilf::^ phasis programs in the long run. That leaves about 20 percent of the re^- 

Bowc^A for Other activitieSi These Include dissemination and installation, 
f? our efforts to see that our research Is relevant to and implemented in the 
m- classroom by practitioners, Another set of activities will attempt to biiild 
If vhat the legislation calls aw effective R&D system. It probably will in-* 
if: volve some training activities^ soma institutional development activities, 

and so forth # 

The process of determining R&D priorities is going to be a difficult one. 
Tnough iWe been involved in it for three or four years at the Federal level 
and I've studied it as a researcher for several years while^ I was at Rand» " 
iWe never really come across a wholly satisfactory process* We're going 
|;r^ to try and do better. The process, 1 think, has to conJbine some notion of 
%\ the importance of the problem, som^ notion of the feasibility and the cost 
/ of going about solving that problem, and some notion of the' ability to lo- 
cate people wlio can do it. Surely, researchers can make Important contrl-' 
butiong to this process, especially in terms of datermlnlng the feasibility 
of specific projects. But certainly others need to be involved to give us 
a notion of the importance of different problems. The Council, of course, 
will represent both research Interests and others, and will have a crucial 
role in determining priorities for NIB. But I hope to try to establish a 
process that is comprehensive enough to permit us to disseminate our plans 
for comment and suggestions before final decisions are made. Organizations 
such as yours seem to me to be a very obvious source of such comments* I 
am terribly concerned about this process because to some extent it has been 
tried before, and I know it has frequently tended to be window dressing. 
Nothing seems to happen. The plan goes ever onward. I want this to be more 
than that. 1 want somehow, If we can, to be able to Indicate to the public 
why it is we have made the decisions we have, and where and why the Insti- 
tute and the Council did not agree with the positions taken by various in- 
terest groups* This is, of course, a very difficult process since many 
people c^re Interested in education and will want to know why our plans do 
not reflect their priorities* Our budget for this fiscal year is $103 mil- 
:;: lion, and we hope It will be a bit higher next year* It is very clear that 
> - there are not going to be the kinds of resources in the near future that 
will cover everything that everybody wants to do, so I understand that in 
trying to open up this process somewhat that 1 am going to be creating sub- 
V. stantlal difficulties for myself* But I hope that an exciting process for 
setting our priorities will result from these efforts. ' 

Another question I was asked to deal with is dissemination. 1 hope the 
discussion will illustrate a little aboyt how we will difeal with issues like 
this at NIB. Our basic problem is how to make our varloug research products 
useful, relevant, and available to local practitioners* i don't think there 
\ ar| an^ easy answers} I don't think we We done the kind of research on that 
fcite^^^^ : tp h^i"" done / ■ tf e ' have "ays t^iiia 'H'^ 

r' 4l?^?^Sthai they have weaknesses. We wll4 continue to support fcfrds4 

: th^^ 'ita^^^^^ convene a panel to deal iHth the relationships among 



NIE, th« Asslfltant Secretary's Office, OE, the various aspects of dissemi- 
nation, the means that ought to be used in dissemination, the research in- 
put there ought to be associated with dissemination. That panel will prob- 
ably not be completely representative of all the stakeholders in this pro- 
cess. It just can't be and still be able to d-^ its Job« So X plan to make 
the panel report to the public before decisions are made by the Institute 
on its recommendations. The final decisions will be made on the basis of 
the panels' recommendations and reactions to the recommendation. I may be 
very naive— next year if 1 have the opportunity to talk with you again like 
this, I may be a sadder and more humble man than I am rl^t now, But I 
want to try because what we do in the first year. In the first couple ot 
years, will set a tone for what the Institute can possibly become sometime 
in the future of this country. I want it to be an institution that serves 
all of you artd many others, the Congress, the Administration, parents— and, 
of course, students, It will not be a closed operation. 

Some of you may have heard my remarks i*hen I was sworn in, I noted that 
when the Secretary first asked me to do this Job, he Indicated that he had 
three goals that he thought I could Inclement with respect to this institu- 
tion. I think they are tOirriflc goals, and ones which I hope I am capable 
of carrying out. He wanted to see that the quality of educational research 
and development In this country is significantly improved} he wanted to see 
that the integrity with which that research Is carried out is increased} 
and he hoped to see real candor in the way in which the results of that re- 
search are reported to the public so that research can be used for something 
other than a purely advocacy position. Well, that's a great charge. I am 
looking forward to carrying it out, and I look forward to hearing from you 
on your thoughts on how I ought to carry It out, 
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CLOSIKG REMARKS 



R6X Ri Maite 
Atleona Adviaory Council 




Gentlement 

We hava experienced for the laat two days an exerclae o£ some of the 
finest authoritative and knovledgeable vocal chords within America'^ edu- 
cation system* In comparison^ the following remarks may seem elementary » 
and I will try to make them brief ♦ Like most of you^ when 1 first started 
working ^or Government, J thought the term briefing was derived from the 
word brie}?. Now we all know better. However^ I promise to take only a 
few more tiinutes of your time» 

From the opening remarks of Don Cargill through the closing exclama- 
tions of Thomas Glennan, there has been unfolded to you a view through the 
window of the future, for this nation's education system* :yhis view pro^ 
mises a future bright with opportunity, an opportunity for each of this 
nation's children to become great, an opportunity for each of its adults 
to become greater, and the opportunity for this nation to survive as a 
democracy and remain truly the greatest* 

What we have heard provides you and I, all State Advisory Councils, 
with many challenging alternatives. But each of these alternatives will 
remain but a fickle dream unless we who are here, accept the challenge, 
select an alternate and tackle the problems before us. 

As so ably put by Thomas Glennan, no two problems, no two tasks or 
obligations are ever of equal importance* Priorities may be determined 
by research or feasibility studies ^ but only action can come what at last 
the top priority Is selected. Our advisory councils too, In order to actj 
must select and set priorities. You must then make up yput mind on the 
top priority and then do as much as you can do and go as far as you 94n ^o 

Over the past three years, State advisory councils have faced many 
different problems and played many different roles, but none as important 
as we face here today. You and 1 both know that most advisory councils 
have refused to accept any action role except for providing a once a year 
evaluation^ At times, and often, the terta evaluation 16 abiised and mulJ.- 
llliidliM^^^^^^ i^'eacH ^ with a paid ciirec toif ^ li#ef 

rtfillii^^ dAyi from 8t00 to' SiOp. They seem t6-bd oi ^^^^^ 

^llg^j^ll^l^^ life, willing only to tiptoe Into the iiiturfe of gducatldu, 

:^ft Is time that the a^vldory councils put aside the rewdrlds 8f s^lf- 
lii4&l|en^^ 60 prominent in th6lr repbrts and' In their communicatlona, tvnd 
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begin an actldft oriented program, pallute ot the councils to act In th^ 
padt only led to greater difficulty! Many councils have failed to act| 
because they are afraid to failj fail to performi because they are afraid 
their performance my not be perfect* Truly they are afraid to fail. 
Many councils are artful at avoiding direct action, because action costs 
its members time and ^energy^ and most members seem desirous of spending 
little time and energy i 

this time let us be different, Let this be the day we vow to do what 
we can do^ what we must do, to unify our fragmented education system. We 
should pledge to leave theory to the theorists^ philosophy to the phlloso-- 
phers, and dreams to the dreamers, 

We must surf^ly now recognize, that the people of this Aationi in 
their concern for quality, relevant education, have spoken to its Congress, 
which in turn has put forth within the new education amendments, legisla- 
tion which 80 artfully provides determinations for the structure of our 
nation U future educatiomal system. 

It io apparent in the remarks of the previous speakers of their conr. 
cern for the integration and betterment of the total education syst^, 
We here are all aware of the inflexibility, of the competition that lies 
within our educational system, That inflexibility and competition is also 
apparent to Congress, It should be, therefore, further obvious that some 
element or some method must be found to link together the segments of our 
education into one strong chain which can be pulled smoothly together. 

The present situation reminds me somewhat of the age old story of 
the old gentleman pulling a chain along the street. When asked the ques- 
tion, "Why are you pulling the chain down the street?" He answered, 
"Have you ever tried to push one?'^ Past efforts to ^further the progress, 
of pulling together education, may be as symbolic as pushing a chain, 

Today the links of our educational chain are scattered all along 
lifetioie^s hallway of learning. Some links are on top^ some on front, 
some pushing this way, others pulling that, each vying i;or top rebognltion. 
At the same time, external forces are pushing each of the links" to and fro, 
including our own State Vocational Advisory Councils* No where, however^ 
until now, has a strong tool, an Instrument to clamp the links of the edu- 
cational chain together^ surfaced. If we take a close look at the new 
educational amendments, you will see provided within the Act, State Voca- 
tional Advisory Councils as strong instruments for^ the coordination of 
education from kindergarten through the university. 

Moat of the nation's advisory councils have been active in a concept 
which we call career education, Most have viewed the different means and 
methods within career education for the past three years, A We h^ve seen, 
readj and heard many varied definitions of it. What now has surfaced a^ 
an obvious definition is that the term career education is synonymous with 
the term education* It seems to me that Oareer education provides us with 
the handle^ upon which we can all grasp to pull for a chance in education, 
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with the width and depth to include all ojf education's segments, strong 
enough to sustain the full weight of all educational needs, enconpasslng 
enough to link together the universities with poet-secondary or Junior 
colleges, with high schools, with elementary schools, adult education, and 
private education, toward a truly unified educational system serving a 
goal of productive, knowledgeable students. As Ralph Waldo Emerson said, 
"The secret Of education lies In respecting the student." I would like to 
add to that, "Truly the secret of education lies in respecting the student 
and his or her future." 

Aa I stated befotei here today are provided with nany challenging 
altevmatlvea* 

. . » ■ , ...... . 

Ve can go home aad or happy and do nothings 

We can go home and repeat what haa been said here and do nothing* 

He can go home and duplicate all the materials picked up on the 
front tablei send them to all council members > and accomplish nothing* 

We can go home and say to our frlenda^ "The food was goodi the shows 
were good, the speeches were great>^^ and do nothings I submit to you 
that If you accept either of these alternatives, don go home -- stay 
here, for you will be In plenty of good companys 

But for you that are truly concerned about the future of education , 
you can go home with another alternative -** to accept your responsibility 
that the people of this Nation have charged you with* Go home with a 
purpose* A purpose to provide each State with an action program to join 
the links of t'ue educational chain together* Let us stop tiptoeing Into 
the future, let us step^ ahead with long straight strides* 

Let's go home* 

Let's go home to the Job before us — truly our world of work* 

Let's go home to the job so necessary, yet so neglect^^.d. 

Let's go home to the Job so challenging, yet so pleasurable* 

Let's go home with one singular purpose to lead the march toward 
a restructured, challenging, dynamic educational system* A better edu- 
cational system* A more responsive education system. A unified educa- 
tional system* 

Let's go home together* 
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OTHER iUBLI CATIONS AVAILABLE FROM THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 



Fir^st B^popt directed Its comments and recommendations to the need 
for change In national attitudes towards vocational 
education 

Second Repox^t recofTimended that the Federal government make necessary 
policy changes In I ts approaches to funding, In the or* 
ganlzatton and role of the Office of Education, and In 
present and proposed manpower policies and legislation 

7%tr<i Repovt challenged American education to deal with the needs of 
the disadvantaged and minorl ties who do not enjoy ade- 
quate educational opportunities 

FouPth RepoH turned I ts\)ttentIon to five unique problems of financ- 
ing and planning vocational education programs 

Fifth Report attacked the educational estobl Ishment for paying Hp 
service only to career education concepts rather than 
Implementing realistic programs 

Special Report Employment Problems of the Vietnam Veteran : urged new 
efforts to meet the training and employment needs of 
returning veterans 

Sixth Report Counsel |ng an d Guidance ; A Cal 1 for Change ; r e comme nde d 
improvement In counseling and guidance services, Includ 
Ing greater attention to vocational and technical edu- 
cation 

Seventh Repnvh Vocational Student Organizations : recommended Increased 
support at all levels of the education system for voca- 
tional student organizations 

Coopemtive ')ay of Planning: Proceed^ of Joint Meetings with the 
State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 

II May \<>70 

III November 1970 

IV April 1971 

V Noven^er 1971 

VI May 1972 

National Advisory Council oi Vocational Educatloii 
^25 13th Street, N.W», Suite 852 
Wa$htrt9ton: D.C: 2000V 
(202) 962-0781 
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